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MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM THOMPSON. 
(Continued from page 724.) 


Such was the conviction wrought upon his 
tender miod, that divine worship is a spiritual 
act, and to be known and performed in silence. 
“ Devotion, considered in itself, is an intercourse 
between God and us, between the supreme, self- 
existent, inconceivable Spirit, which formed and 
preserves the universe, and that particular spirit, 
with which, for awful reasons, he has animated a 
portion of matter on earth, that we call man. Itis 
a silent act, in which the soul divests itself of 
outward things, flies into heaven, and pours forth 
all its wants, wishes, hopes, fears, guilt, or plea- 

“*sure, into the bosom Almighty Friend.”* 

“ Many are the advawtiges which result from 
silent worship. It eaables a number of Chris- 
tians to meet together for the performance of this 
important duty, without depending on any man 
to assist them therein ; a dependence, which de- 
prives numbers of publicly discharging this duty, 
even once in the week. It also preserves from 
the dangerous situation of drawing nigh unto 
God: with the mouth, and honoring him with the 
lips, whilst the heart is far from him ; and it is 
peculiarly adapted to the performance of that 
“worship in spirit and in truth, concerning which 
our blessed Redeemer has given this memorable 
testimony ; ‘ The hour cometh, and now is, when 
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the true worshippers shall worship the Father,.in 
spirit and in truth; for the Father seeketh such 
to worship him. God is a spirit, and they that 
worship him, must worship him in spirit and in 
truth.’ ”* 

About the time that he wrote the foregoing 
letter, his sister, who had withdrawn with him 
from the meetings of the Methodists, went to 
the meeting of the Society of Friends, at War- 
rington ; and having expressed to her brother the 
satisfaction she had found in so doing, he. was 
induced to accompany her the following week. 
In attending that small and quiet assembly, he 
found such peace and satisfaction, that he be- 
came from that time forward, first an occasional, 
and afterwards a regular attender of the meetings 
of that society, and was ultimately admitted a 
member of it. It has been stated, that of the 
propriety of silent worship, a leading doctrine of 
the society, he was already convinced; not by 
any outward ministration, but by the power of 
truth upon his mind. 

His place of abode being nearly equidistant 
from the meetings of Ashton, West Houghton, 
and Warrington, he, at times, frequented them 
all, but chiefly the last mentioned place, and 
that being six miles from his residence, it was 
often under considerable outward difficulties that 
his attendance was accomplished.; nor can it be 
supposed, that any thing but a sense of duty 
and an anxious desire for peace of mind, could 
stimulate him to the performance of it, fatigued 
as he must often have found himself with the 
confining labors of the preceding week. 

He still continued his labors in the cotton 
manufactory, attending school in the evenings 
as opportunities occurred; and at those times, 
he was frequently employed in writing letters to 
his acquaintances, on moral and religious sub- 
jects. In this exercise of his faculties and im- 
agination, may be traced the commencement of 
those powers of epistolary composition, which in 
after-life he displayed in no common degree. 
His taste for reading also continued ;. and as his 
means of obtaining books were few, the indul- 
gence of that taste compelled him to the perusal 
of almost every book he could procure. At the 


* See Tuke’s Principles. 
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beginning of the year 1810, having met with a 
French grammar and dictionary, he commenced, 
without any other aid, the study of that lan- 
guage, and it appears by the following letter, that 
at the end of eighteen months he had made a 
satisfactory progress. 


To J. R. 
“ Lowton, Sep. 30, 1811. 
“T have ventured to express my ‘earnest so- 
licitude for thy health and happiness. For my 


own part, through the mercy of Providence, I | 


continue in perfect enjoyment of the former. 
But for the latter, O my friend, what shall I say ? 
I almost think sometimes that the more we seek 
this inestimable treasure, the less we find of it ; 
and for why? it might be asked. I think the 
answer will be, because we do not seek aright.— 
Shall we place the enjoyment of it in the things 
of time and sense? No, even the slightest devi- 
ation from moral rectitude, convinces us in our 
serious moments that an inordinate use of cor- 
poreal shadows is productive of nothing in the 
end, but that inexpressible sorrow which no 
words can pourtray. Shall we place it in litera- 
ry attainments? These, though in some sort ne- 
cessary and agreeable, yet by no means afford 
that permanent, heart-felt happiness so general- 
ly sought for. No, the human soul is created 
with vast powers of perception—with infinite de- 
sires. The mind of the greatest philosopher, or 
most profound reasoner in the sciences, abstract- 
ed from these things, must remain asa vast abyss, 
asa vacuum. What is it then remains? still the 
important question. I would answer in the 
words of a judicious author, it is the highest 
moral rectitude of conduct—or in another and 
more comprehensive word, true religion. I might 
expatiate largely upon the benign influence of this 
glorious science over the human soul; but 1 
would hope thou art not unacquainted with it, 
though perhaps, with myself, knows only suffi- 
cient to see thyself in need of it. Excuse me, 
dear friend, this I can truly affirm to be the case 
with me. It is not the religion of knowledge 
that we want, for this will stand us in no stead 
at the day of account. O no, it is the religion 
of obedience and of love. This alone can con- 
fer true and never ending happiness. May we 
begin to seek it while it is yet day, in the morn- 
ing and prosperity of youth, is my earnest and 
fervent desire. 

“T continue to pursue my studies with unre- 
mitting ardor, as far as my necessary employ- 
ment admits. I have been at considerable pains 
within this year and half, to acquire a knowledge 
of the French language, and with the help of a 
very good pronouncing grammar, I think have 
made some progress. se” 


In a letter to the same person, dated Oct. 25, 
1811, he says, “I have commenced learning 
Latin, which I believe will be much facilitated 
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by what knowledge I have of French, through 
the similarity that exists between the languages,” 

Thus it is, that by a mind ardently engaged 
in the pursuit of knowledge, the most unfavora. 
ble circumstances are overcome; the greatest 
difficulties are surmounted ; the strongest, and, 
apparently, insuperable obstacles are removed ; 
for the subject of this memoir, though possessed 
of little leisure for reading, obliged to labor con. 
stantly for bread, placed in a situation peculiar. 
ly unfavorable to the expansion or cultivation of 
the mind, and surrounded with many and great 
obstructions, still continued his studies and the 


| acquisition of knowledge; and so improved his 


mind, as to become in a short time, a well quali- 
fied instructor of others. 

It was towards the close of the year 1811, that 
the writer of this sketch first became acquainted 
with William Thompson. A letter from him 
written in French, requesting the loan of a few 
books in that language, led to a personal inter. 
view, during which the editor was as much 
pleased with the native modesty of his demean- 
or, and his genuine humility, as he was sur- 
prised at the powersof his mind and his talents for 
conversation. Subsequent intercourse confirmed 
the first impression, and led to a correspondence 
and friendship which terminated only with Wil- 
liam’s life. To him this event was of import. 
ance; and it ishoped that it was mutually advan- 
tageous; for whiist he who now writes was made 
instrumental in promoting the comfort of his 
friend, and in enlarging the sphere of his ac- 
quaintance with men and books, he desires thank- 
fully to acknowledge that he has often derived 
instruction from the letters of his correspondent, 
and has frequently been edified by his conversa- 
tion. 

The first, and almost immediate, result of the 
acquaintance thus commenced, was a more inti- 
mate knowledge of his character and worth, ob- 
tained by the frequent personal interviews which 
his attendance at Warrington meeting afforded. 
An enlarged sphere of acquaintance opened to 
his view. By means of a subscription, which 
one benevolent individual exerted himself in 
procuring, W. T. obtained a share in the War- 
rington library, containing about 1800 volumes 
of miscellaneous literature; this insured him s 
plentiful supply of books, and proved a source of 
great gratification. 

With a few of his newly acquired friends he 
soon afterwards commenced a correspondence; 
to some of them part of the subsequent letters 
are addressed. 

(TRANSLATED. ) 

To G. C. 

Lowton, 8 mo, 21, 1812. 

* As thou hadst expressed a desire to meet mé 
at Ashton meeting, it would have appeared more 
respectful if I had acceded to it; but thou 
knowest, my friend, what is (or at least what 
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ought to be) our intention when we go to meet- 
ings ; it is not only to meet our terrestrial friends, 
we ought to go with our hearts solemnized with 
the humble hope of meeting with our Heavenly 
Father, who is our only, our true friend. This 
ought to be esteemed the first consideration. It 
js worth more than all other things, and there- 
fore to it every thing else ought to be sacrificed ; 
I felt on that day a strong desire to be at War- 
rington, a desire that I dared not to neglect. I 
accordingly went there, and T have not found 
any reason to repent it; it was a precious time 
to my soul, and will not be forgotten. 

“ What I chiefly designed to express was, that 
we should love truth above all, and that the or- 
naments of language are of very minorimportance. 
Almost every one will avow that this is true ; 
but I am much afraid that our hearts are not 
sufficiently impressed with the full force of the 
sentiment; I often fear that in seeking for the 
great and sublime, we follow after a deceitful 
shadow. We feel sometimes a species of en- 
thusiasm animate our hearts, which is contrary 
to simplicity and truth. We read with pleasure 
the heroic adventures of the heathen of anti- 
quity, because they are mostly written in a lofty 
style; whilst the pure, true, striking, and majes- 
tic words of our Holy Redeemer are either en- 
tirely despised, or treated with the most perfect 
indifference. I have wondered why it should be 
thus, and I have had lately some serious thoughts 
on the vanity of attending to the cadence of 
words, or the melodious harmony of sounds ; it 
is an important subject, but I fear that it rarely 
commands sufficient attention. he og 

(Tc be continued.) 
scissile 


From the Independent. 
JOHN WOOLMAN. 


BY R_ M. HATFIELD. 


Probably no one of the delightful essays of 
Charles Lamb has been of as much real value to 
the world as the single passage in the “ Quaker 


” 


Meeting,” in which he refers to the writings of 
John Woolman, and advises his readers to “ get 
them by heart.” That commendation has called 
the attention of thousands to a simple and beau- 
tiful narrative that it is almost impossible for 
any one to read without benefit. The spirit of 
the modest little volume is as balmy as the 
breath of June, and fragrant as the precious 
ointment that was poured upon the head of 
Aaron. John Woolman was born in Burlington 
county, New Jersey, in 1720. He was the sub- 
ject of gracious influences at a very tender age, 
and tells us that before he was seven years old, 
“he began to be acquainted with the operations 
of divine love.” It was not, however, till he 
was eighteen or twenty years of age that he 
“felt the power of Christ to prevail over selfish 
desires” to such an extent as to give hima 
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settled and permanent peace of soul. The 
earlier years of his life were passed in his father’s 
house, but on coming to his majority he found 
employment in a country store at Mount Holly. 
While living there his employer sold a negro 
woman to an elderly and reputable member of 
the Society of Friends, and directed Woolman 
to write the bill of sale. It was atime when 
few persons were troubled with any scruples 
concerning the lawfulness of slavery, and the 
young man hastily and “ through weakness,” as 
he says, wrote the instrument. But his agency 
in the transaction caused him great affliction, 
and he felt constrained to bear his testimony 
against slavery, declaring that he regarded it as 
“inconsistent with the Christian religion.” 

From a child he had been remarkably sensi- 
tive and conscientious, and as he advanced in 
years and grew in grace, he became almost 
“ fanatical in tender-heartedness.” After spend- 
ing several years ina clerkship, he began to 
scruple whether “ merchandising’ was a busi- 
ness to which he could devote himself without 
spiritual loss. He had,as he tells us, “ through 
the revelation of Jesus Christ, seen the happiness 
of humility, and felt an earnest desire to enter 
deeply into the spirit of it, and so pass his time 
that nothing should hinder him from the most 
steady attention to the voice of the true Shep- 
herd.” Influenced by these feelings he decided, 
when about twenty-five years of age, to learn the 
tailor’s trade, believing that Providence pointed 
to that employment as means by which he might 
get a “living in a plain way,” without “ outward 
cumber,” or the “burden of great business.” 
He had before this time occasionally taken part 
in religious meetings, and soon after began to 
travel extensively, teaching and preaching the 
Gospel of the kingdom. His journeys carried 
him through a large part of what are now the 
Eastern, Middle, and Southern States, and at 
length to England, where he died in the fifty- 
third year of his age. During these years he 
had many and painful “ exercises” on the sub- 
ject of slavery. On his first visit to the South 
it greatly troubled him to be entertained by peo- 
ple who were living in ease on the hard earn- 
ings of their slaves, and he sought frequent op- 
portunities to admonish the masters of the evil 
of their ways. If all Northern ministers of the 
Gospel had been equally consistent and faithful, 
we should have had few South-side or rose-tinted 
views of slavery. It is now more than a century 
since John Woolman wrote: “I saw in these 
Southern provinces so many vices and corrup- 
tions, increased by this trade and this way of 
life, that it appeared to me as a dark gloominess 
hanging over the land; and though now many 
run into it, yet in the future the consequences will 
be grievous to posterity.” Soon after his return 
from this visit, he wrote a tract entitled, “ Some 
Considerations on the Keeping of Negroes, re- 
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commended to the Professors of Christianity of 
every denomination.” This essay is imbued 
with the charity of the Gospel, but hard and un- 
answerable arguments are couched under its soft 
and gentle words. So tender was his spirit, that 
it seemed almost impossible for him to use other 
than mild and kindly language either in speak- 
ing or writing. I only remember a Single in- 
stance in which he was betrayed into something 
like tartness, and that was in replyitg to the 
sophistries of a couple of Virginia Quakers, who 
were defending the slave-trade. They contended 
that the negroes were the descendants of Cain, 
marked as objects of God’s displeasure, and 
doomed to astate of bondage. He was “ troubled 
at the darkness of their imaginations, and in 
some pressure of spirit said: the love cf ease and 
gain are the motives in general for keeping 
slaves, and men are wont to take hold of weak 
arguments to support a cause which is unreason- 
ble.’ During one of bis journeys to New Eng- 
land, he visited Newport, R. I., at that time a 
hot bed of slavery, and the great slave mart of 
the country. On reaching the place he learned 
that a large number of slaves had been recently 
imported from Africa, and were then held for 
sale by a member of the Society of Friends. 
This information caused him so much distress 
that he “lost his appetite and grew outwardly 
weak.’ After crying to the Lord in secret that 
he might be enabled to discharge his duty faith- 


fully, he brought the matter before the Yearly 
Meeting, and subsequently held a conference 
with the ministers, elders, and overseers who 


held slaves. This last service was far from being 
a pleasant one, but we have no doubt that, as on 
similar oceasions in other places, he “ found an 
engagement to speak freely and plainly” to these 
masters in Israel. Nor was his concern for the 
slaves occasional or spasmodic. He habitually 
remembered them in their bonds, and had great 
heaviness and sorrow of heart on their account, 
till with David he could say, “ My tears have 
been my meat day and night.” His brethren 
in England, in their tribute to his memory, say 
that while among them “he was deeply con- 
cerned on account of the inhuman and iniquitous 
practice of making slaves of the people of Africa, 
or holding them in that state, and that his testi- 
mony in the last meeting he ever attended was 
on this subject.” To him more than to any 
other man are we indebted for the influences that 
made stanch and consistent Abolitionists of the 
denomination of Friends. Nor does his claim to 
our grateful remembrance rest solely upon his 
opposition to slavery. The world is rarely 
blessed with such an example of whatsoever 
things are pure and lovely and of good report as 
was presented in the life and character of John 
Woolman. 

So tenderly humane was he that he laid to 
heart the sufferings of the inferior creatures, as 
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well as the afflictions of his fellow-men. When 


| @ boy, he once killed a robin, and the thought. 


‘less act filled him with distress and horror. Ip 
his mature years he visited England, and while 
there travelled on foot, refusing to enter the 
post-coaches, or even to send or receive letters 
, by them. His reason for such a course was that 

| these coaches frequently go upwards of one hun- 
dred miles in twenty-four hours, and that this 
causes injury to the horses and great suffering 
to the post-boys. He had no sympathy with the 

; hurry in the spirit of the world, that in aiming 

to do business quickly and gain wealth “ doth 

cause the creation loudly to groan.” Such was 
his simplicity of character that he had scruples 
against wearing hats or clothes that were dyed 
or colored. After mature deliberation he dis. 
carded colored clothing altogether, being per- 
suaded that “dying to hide dirt’ is a custom 

“not having its foundation in pure wisdom.” 
There was no particle of affectation in all this, 
He bore his singularity as a cross, trusting that 
the Lord would support him under it “ so long 
as singularity was only for his sake.’”’ He was 
so convinced of the evil of luxurious indulgences, 
that when he took passage in a vessel for Eng- 
land he went in the steerage, “ because there 
was much superfluity of workmanship in the 
eabin.” This scrupulosity seems to us excessive 
and quite needless, but it was in keeping with 
the pure and simple character of the man. He 
erred, if at all, on the safe side, and succeeded 
as few men have ever done in minding the 
things of the Spirit, and keeping himself un- 
spotted from the world. I had intended to re- 
fer to other traits in his character, and to cull a 
few choice passages from his writings, but this 
article grows too long, andI forbear. A single 
reference must be made to the catholicity of his 
spirit. He was, according to the straitest df the 
sect, a Quaker, holding the peculiar. doctrines of 
the denomination with great tenacity. He lived 
at a time when religious controversies were rife, 
and when there was little regard for charity or 
courtesy on the part of disputants. But the 
meek and gentle spirit of the Gospel filled his 
heart, and there was no coarseness or severity in 
his speech or writings. He had put off all 
malice, and guile, and envying, and evil speak- 
ing, and formed “ no narrowness respecting sects 
and opinions,” believing that all “ sincere and 
upright-hearted people in every society, who 
truly love God, dre accepted of him.” And 
after having served his generation by the will 
of God, he died as it was fitting that such a man 
should die. While attending a Quarterly Meet- 
ing in York, England, he was prostrated with 
disease, of which he died after a sickness of eight 
or ten days. He was perfectly resigned to the 
will of the Lord, and said, “This trial is made 
easier to me than I could have thought. My 
will is wholly taken away, and my mind enjoys 
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a perfect calm.” His brethren who were with; had delivered. But what he said to them, not 
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him say that “ he was supported in much meek- | being satisfactory, they advised him to proceed 
ness, patience, and Christian fortitude, and that| no further on his journey, but to return home, 


his mind appeared to be centered in divine love, 
under the precious influence whereof we believe 


he finished his course and entered into the map- | 


John Wesley once! divine wisdom and power, being of great service 


wrote, “I am sick of opinions. Give me solid | 


sions of everlasting rest.” 


| which he did under great trouble, and was then 


received in much love and tenderness, and ap- 
peared in his gift very excellent, and grew in 


in the ministry, wherever he came, and he hav- 


and substantial religion; give me a humble, | ing a concern to visit the churches abroad, and 
m ' . . . 
gentle lover of God and man; a man full of | acquainting some of our elders therewith, they 


mercy and faith, without partiality and without 


ever they are, and whatsoever opinion they are 
of.’ We hope for the time when all Christians 
will respond to this sentiment with a hearty 


thought it not proper for him to go till some- 
hypocrisy ; a man laying himself out in the work | 
of faith, the patience of hope, the labor of love. ; and upon their enquiring of Isaac, he gave them 
Let my soul be with these Christians, whereso-|a single and honest account how it was with 
‘him at that time, respecting his concern; so 
Friends took it in hand, and wrote to Bristol, 


| . . “pe . : 
|neither justifying nor condemning him, but 


thing was done to satisfy the Friends of Bristol ; 


Amen. If good men retain their distinctive pe- | reeommended charity and tenderness towards 


culiarities in another state of existence, John! him. 


And from Bristol, Friends answered that 


Woolman and the disciple whom Jesus loved | with open arms they could receive him, believing 


must, we think, be special friends in heaven. 


—_————s— Po _ 


EXTRACT FROM SAMUEL BOWNAS’ JOURNAL | 


WHEN ABOUT 21 YEARS oF AGE, 1697. 


“JT found my mind was much drawn to visit 


Wales, and I took the Quarterly Meeting of 


Harford in my way, and then I met with my 
dear friend Isaac Alexander; we were glad to 
see each other, as well as to-hear each other, 
which, when we did, it appeared to me that 
Isaac improved considerably, and he said the 
same of me, observing, that I preached the 
practical doctrine of the Gospel, he thought, 
more than he did; for his preaching was very 
much in comparisons and allegories, which he 
apprehended was not so plain and easy to the 
understandings of the vulgar, as what I had to 
say. We had now an opportunity of opening 
our minds to each other, which was of great 
service to us both, having sundry meetings 
together, and we had drawings for the 
Yearly Meeting at Glannudless in Wales.” 
*** Tsaac went to Bristol Yearly Meeting, and 
was very zealous against unnecessary fashions 
and superfluities in both sexes, insomuch, that 
some thought he did, in his words against 
them, exceed the bounds of modesty; but he 


might plead the example of the Prophet Isaiah | 


In that respect. But the chief objection was 
concerning his prophesying of a great mortality, 
which the Lord was about to bring as a judg- 
ment upon the people for their pride and wicked- 


ness, which he thought it his duty to deliver in | 


their Yearly Meeting, as a warning for all to 
mend their ways, lest being taken unprepared, 


their lots should be irreparable ; which he did in | 


such strong and positive terms, that Friends 
were afraid he was too wuch exalted in him- 
self; upon which, some of the elders thought 
Proper to converse with, and examine him con 
cerning this extraordinary message which he 


him to be a sincere young man, who intended 
very well; and they were glad he took the 
admonition right, and had owned it had been of 
service to him. 

Thus ended this affair, and Isaac said he 
!eould not think hard of his brethren in doing 
'what they did, though he could not then see 
, that he had missed his way, in delivering that 
‘ prophesy: thus showing forth a lively instance 
|of a warm zeal, tempered with a due regard to 
| the sense and advice of his brethren and elders, 

and the unity of the church which, doubtless, 
tended to his own comfort and preservation. 

When I heard of it, I took it so much to 

heart that it was almost too much for me, and a 
| concern came upon me to go to London with a like 
| message, but with this caution; first, to advise 
| with some faithful brethren before | delivered it. 

And I wrote to Isaac to Jet him know it, which 
gave him great ease. Accordingly I went to 
| London and got sundry brethren together, viz: 
James Dickinson, F. Bowstead, Peter Fearon, 
| B. Bangs, Robert Haydock, and some others, 
‘and gave them a plain and honest account how 
|it came upon me, which was not till after I 

heard how my dear companion was returuing 
‘ home from Bristol; adding, that I had acquainted 
Isaac how it was with me, that he might know 
wy sympathy with him. The Friends seeing 
'what he had wrote, found there was a — 
sympathy between us, and very justly suppose 
‘that to be the moving, if not only cause of the 
concern I was under, and very tenderly advised 
me to keep it in my own breast, till I found how 
the Lord would order it, for if he was the 
| author, I should find more of it; if not, it would 
die, of course. But if I found it grew upon 
me, I should let any of them know it, and they 
would consider what steps to take in a matter of 
so great consequence, as going forth in a prophesy 
of that nature. And the fatherly kindness 
they showcd me was very affecting to me, one or 
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other of them making it their business to visit 
me every day; and, as they said, I found the 
concern went off, aud became easy without pub- 
lishing it. * * * From them I travelled home- 
wards, visiting Friends as I went; and was 
gladly received by them. 


And I found my} 
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Written for Friends’ Intelligencer. 


AN EXCURSION TO THE ADIRONDACK MOUN- 
TAINS, IN THE SUMMER OF 1861. 


(Concluded from page 728.) 
Returning to the boats we were proceeding 


ministry very acceptable; as it increased upon leisurely down the Jake, when we hailed some 
me, I was very humble and low in mind, know-|one in a boat behind us, (we were just then 
ing therein my strength consisted, and safety jabreast of the opening between Deer and Moose 


from temptation. 


From Margaret Wood’s Journal. 


| 


Island,) when, to our astonishment we heard 
the hail distinctly repeated three times. The re- 
spouses were so natural and life-like, that we were 


‘“« Hypocrisy is a detestable vice ; but I have ‘greatly startled, and it was only after an interval 


been doubtful whether the endeavor to shun it 
is not sometimes made a plea for those liberties 
and indulgences which our own consciences 


to deceive ; to endeavor to make people think 
better of us than we deserve, or really are. To 
avoid this, we may fall into the opposite ex- 
treme ; we may say, for instance, I will not 
attend week-day meetings, lest it should carry 
an appearance of religion beyond what the rest 
of my conduct will bear; a First-day meeting I 
may attend as athing of course, without any re- 
marks being made upon it. My own mind 


tells me I may be equally benefitted by attend- 
ing those on week days; but here comes reason- 
ing on the other side of the question, and pleads 
that if I do this, more will be expected from me 


in other things than will be found, and thus 
I shall hurt religion, and incur the imputation 
of hypocrisy, if not the guilt. I am convinced 
of the benefits of temperance, but am afraid to 
stand firm against intemperance, from the same 
motives. In this way, minds seriously disposed 
may be led to make many breaches in morality, 
and wound the peace of their own conscience, from 
the fear of appearing over religions, or being 
charged with hypocrisy. We should never consider 
ourselves as hypocrites for coming up in the 
practice of any known duties, however deficient 
we are obliged to acknowledge ourselves in 
some others; and if we could but look forward, 
and see the benefits we yvain, or the losses we 
sustain, from an adherence to or deviation from 
rectitude of conduct, it would lead to circum- 
spection, and so stimulate us in the pursuit of 
right, that everything obstructing the cause of 
religion and virtue would, by degrees, be re- 
moved, and those means adopted that would 
tend to its promotion. We must remember the 
work is generally accomplished by a gradual 
process ; by little and little, step after step, we 
arrive at the proposed summit. The descent 
which leads to danger is often likewise gradual ; 
one little error is committed, one little means of 
help is omitted, and thus we sink by degrees, 
till we searcely know how to rise again.” 
———~-~<0r—_ 

He that superfines upon other men’s actions, 

cozzens himself as well as injures them.— Penn. 


| 


that we recognized that it was an echo. The 
discovery once made, we did not let it remain 


‘idle, but kept shouting all sorts of words and 
cannot approve ; to be a hypocrite is to endeavor | 


phrases. “ John Brown, of Ossawattomie,” was 
sounded from our boat, to be immediately re- 
peated in a lower key from the West, then after 
a little longer interval in a still lower key would 
come a response from the East, and then when 
we least expected it, there would come a low 
muttering repetition of the words so strange and 
wierd that it seemed only to be the utterance of 
some wandering spirit of the air. At every 
repetition some syllables would be clipped from 
the Ossawattomie, till at the last it would only 
be John Brown, followed by a muttering sound 
something like woo-woo-oo. Nye’s boat had now 
drifted about one hundred yards north-east of 
us, when the Principal sang a few notes of the 
common chords; to our astonishment, it came 
back to us as a_ perfect harmony, as if froma 
quartette. This curious result was repeated in 
a great variety of forms, with effects both novel 
and delightful, till the afternoon was well worn 
away. We completed the circumnavigation of 
the lake, and returned to our landing place per- 
fectly saturated with its beauty, and numbering 
the day speut upon its waters as one of the most 
delightful of our lives. 

We found Jake waiting for us with a lumber 
wagon at Nashe’s, and by 8 o'clock we were once 
more safe at our quarters. 

The Sabbath morning sun rose in all the ful- 
ness of its glory, our bed room window faced 
the East, and as we saw its broad axle wheeling 
up into the deep blue heavens, over the tops of 
the Keene Mountains, we thought we had never 
seen a more glorious spectacle. We had no 
other clothes save our forest rig, so arranging 
ourselves in them, we made our appearance in 
the kitchen, where we found the Principal, as 
was his wont, making the coffee, while our 
hostess was compounding a savory venison stew, 
and some of those delicious flour griddle cakes 
for which she has so great a genius, and for 
which she will be held in remembrance by the 
Adirondack brotherhood. 

After the breakfast had been eaten, we went 
to the church. 

The sermon was a good one, plain, practical 
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aimsatientinniiaenarenciet teri eeaiiccnaniciniiaeasiaiana 
and affectionate, and was listened to by a seri- 
ous and attentive congregation. We attended 
the Sabbath-school after sermon ; it had to-day 
been supplied with library books for the first 
times 

As we intended to visit the widow of John 
Brown that afternoon, we did not remain for the 
second sermon. After lunch we accordingly set 
off to visit the lonely widow and her family. 

Our path lay along the track we had travelled 
on the first evening of our arrival, from whence 
we saw the glorious sunset above described. 
Descending by a steep bank from this point, 
two hundred feet to the bed of the Ausable, we 
crossed on some narrow planks from boulder to 
boulder, and climbing an equal altitude on the 
opposite side, we found ourselves on the outer 
boundary of John Brown’s clearing. 

It consists of a circular patch of about sixty 
acres, cleared in the midst of the primeval forest, 
overed over with blackened stumps, and de- 

‘oted to grass, buckwheat, oats and potatoes. 
About one hundred yards west of the point 
where we entered, was a huge hypersthene 
boulder abounding in labradorite, which was, 
perhaps, ten feet in diameter, and six or seven 
feet above the ground. At the western edge of 
this boulder was John Brown’s grave, placed 
there by his own direction. The death of his 
two sons is inscribed on it by his own hand. 
Qliver’s death at Harper’s Ferry, and his own 
execution, are also inscribed on it. 

After examining his grave, we went into his 
cabin, which has recently received the addition 
of another room, and the logs of the original 
building have been covered by clap-boards 
through the liberality of his Boston friends. 

We were received by his widow very cuurte- 
ously, who exhibited to us many interesting 
souvenirs of the departed. She is a woman ofa 
massive frame, and appeared energetic and de- 
cided. Her son Salmon, and her daughters, 
Mary and Ellen, are now residing at North 
Elba. 

The latter showed us the Bible, which her 
father had presented to her, and permitted us to 
copy the inscription on the fly leaf: 

“This Bible, presented to my dearly beloved 

daughter Ellen Brown, is not intended for com- 
mon use, but to be carefully preserved for her, 
and by her, in remembrance of her father, (of 
whose care and attention she was deprived in 
her infancy), he being absent in the territory 
of Kansas, from the summer of 1855. 
_‘“‘May the Holy Spirit of God incline your heart 
in earlicst childhood ‘to receive the truth in 
the love of it,’ and to govern thoughts words 
and actions by its wise and holy precepts, is the 
Lest wishes and most earnest prayer to Him in 
whose care I leave you. Amen. 

From your affectionate father, John Brown, 
April 2d, 1857.” 
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The capitals, the punctuations and the under- 
scoring are exactly as in the original. 

His bookcase was mainly filled with con- 
gressional documents relating to Kansas affairs ; 
it also contained a well worn Bible, and his 
hymn book which had been well thumbed, 
especially his favorite hymn, beginning : 

‘* Blow ye the trumpet, blow.” 

There was a copy of Rollin’s Ancient History 
amongst the books which had also been evi- 
dently well studied. 

We commenced this paper expecting to em- 
brace all we had to say within the compass of a 
single sheet, but the tide of memory has borne 
us along among the pleasant scenes which we 
have witnessed, and the little sketch has swelled 
into a book while we are yet on the threshold of 
the journey. -We now take pity on the reader, 
and conclude, without any allusion to the fish- 
ing and hunting and camping on the Racket 
River, Long Lake, Slim Pond, and Big and 
Little Tupper’s Lakes. Should we revisit these 
pleasant camping grounds next summer, we may 
perhaps be indyced to tell them something more 
about the lakes and rivers of the Adirondack 
region. 


— 0 — 


RICH WITHOUT MONEY. 


Many a man is rich without money. Thou- 
sands of men with nothing in the pocket, and 
thousands without even a pocket, are rich. A 
man born with a good sound constitution, a good 
stomach, a good heart and good limbs, and a 
pretty good head-piece, is rich. Good bones are 
better than gold—tough muscles, than silver ; 
and nerves that flash and carry energy to every 
function, are better than houses and lands. 

That man is rich who has a good disposition— 
who is naturally kind, cheerful, patient, hope- 
ful, and who has a flavor of wit and fun in his 
disposition. The hardest thing to get along 
with in this life is a man’s own self. A cross, 
selfish, desponding and complaining fellow—a 
timid, care-burdened man—is deformed on the 
inside. His feet may not limp, but his thoughts 
do. 


—- — ++. 


From Hall’s Journal of Health. 
SLEEPING. 


It is nothing short of murderous for one per- 
son to sleep habitually in a room less than 
twelve feet each way; and even then the fire- 
place should be kept open, and a door ajar, or 
the windows raised at bottom, or lowered at top, 
(both better ;) this creates a draught up the 
chimney, and carries off much of the foul air 
generated during sleep. A little fire, or a lamp, 
or jet of gas burning in the fire-place, increases 
the draught. As the air we breathe is the chief 
agent for removing all impurities from the bluod, 
the more effectual as it is purer, it must be plain 
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to all that the room in which we spend a clear 
third of our entire existence should contain the 
purest air possible, and that this must have an 
immense influence on the health. Hence, our 
chambers should be large and airy—the higher 
above the ground the better—with windows fa- 
cing the south, so as to have all the benefit of sun- 
light and warmth, to keep them dry and eheer- 
ful. ; 
cain 
The best stimulant in the world is oxygen. 
The way to take it is by introducing it into the 
blood. This can be readily done by taking large 
quantities of pure air into the lungs. Exercise 
promotes breathing ; and breathing oxygenates 
the blood, and stimulates the brain to the high- 
est activity. 
' si naililiinaeninmies 
Once form a habit of humoring yourself with 
reading solely and exclusively what pleases at 
the moment, once blunt the natural sense of sat- 
isfaction, which to the sound mind results from 
doing things thoroughly, and from that moment 
you have bartered the literary resources of a life 
for the excitement of an hour. 
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THINKING AND TALKING.—These two kin- 
dred arts are among the most important in their 
relation to practical life that can engage the 
attention of the young. Neither can be taught 
according to any system of rules; they are more 
readily acquired in some cases than in others, but 
in all, they must grow chiefly by the influence of 
example and frequent contact with intelligent 
and active minds. The power to direct the 
production and due succession of ideas in the 
mind,—to guide one’s own thoughts to logical 
deductions from recognized facts, is by no means 
cgmmensurate with the universal desire for 
knowledge. Most men give license to their 
spontaneous ideas and imaginings, and leap at 
conclusions from the deductions of other minds, 
or the unquestioned intuitions of their own. Thus 
it is that we see before us the frequent spectacle 
of whole communities changing their opinions and 
their policy according to the sudden shifting of a 
mere “wind of doctrine,” while only a very 
few here and there seem to be grounded upon 
any settled convictions. 

A similar remark will apply to conversation, 


which is, or ought to be, the expression of 
~ 
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thought. Who has not observed how uniformly 
the course of remark on any given day follows a 
certain channel, marked out by the publie 
papers, or by the drift of current events; and 
where, perhaps some rather more thorough 
thinker ventures an observation of a somewhat 
different bearing, how often is his logic set at 
nought by the unwarranted assumption that the 
latest and most generally received opinion must 
be nearest the truth. 

We have sometimes been tempted to accept 
it, as a general rule, to call in question every 
opinion offered to our acceptance, until after 
being duly sifted, it shall commend itself to-our 
reason and conscience ; but, on the other hand, 
a doubting and credulous spirit may easily be 
carried too far, especially in relation to time- 
honored and sacred opinions. There are land- 
marks in the labyrinth of thought that every 
skilled?traveller will carefully keep in view; 
principles so well established, that it is unwise, 
if not unsafe, to abandon them. The idea that 
merely traditional or educational convictions may 
be abandoned on slight pretexts is a favorite one 
with many who are interested in progressive 
views and principles, but let it be remembered 
that education and tradition are two main pillars 
of many of those principles which are most valu- 
able to us all. They are, as it were, a moral 
foundation on which to build our superstructure 
of principles and opinions ; a foundation which 
few can afford to reject even after they have 
strengthened their mental and moral natures by 
the experiences and struggles of a life of proba- 
tion ; and yet we would be far from counselling 
a disregard of that wholesome inquiry after 
truth which is the only right foundation of 
mental and moral convictions. 

The education most needed among the young, 
is that which will qualify them to think—to 
grapple with the great questions of the day in 
the light of Christian truth, and then with a 
heroic spirit, with zeal and ability, to present 
their enlightened ccnvictions to others, whether 
in conversation, in writing, or in public dis- 
course. it is deplorable to witne-s the lack of 
thought displayed in much of the conversation 
which passes current in society; the “ unruly 
member’? seems often little more than the 
vehicle for unthinking gossip, which goes over 
the surface of current events without appre 
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hending their real import or occupying itself 
with the vital interests which they involve. 

We had intended to venture some observa- 
tions on the best methods of self improvement in 
thinking and talking, but are admonished by the 
length of this article to postpone them to a future 


occasion. 
—_———o-40o 

Marriep, in Dutchess Co., N. Y., on Third-day 
evening the 21st inst., Cyrus S. Hittixer, of Croton, 
to Lyp1a M. Akin, daughter of Wm. Akin, of the 
former place. 

signage as 

Diep, on the 13th of 11th mo., 1861, Wittiam Am- 
pueR, in the 73d year of his age, after a lingering 
illness of heart disease, which he bore with Christian 
patienge and resignation. He was weaned from the 
things of this world, and was ofien heard to say that 
his stay here was short, believing his day’s work was 
done in the day time. The day before his death, he 
said his end was near, and that he was patiently wait- 
ing fer it; that he had nothing to fear, and desired | 
his children might endeavor to follow him. He was | 
concerned regularly to attend meeting, when in health, | 
and was overseer of Drumore Meeting for a number 
of years. 

-—, on the 25th, of last mo., Susanna Baker, (late 
Truman,) widow of George Baker, in her 70th year, 
a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 

For upwards of fifteen years she was prevented by | 
disease from walking, and during much of the time 
her sufferings were very severe; yet she murmured | 
not at her lot, but bore up under her afflictions with | 
temarkable fortitude, patiently awaiting the summons | 
toa’higher life ; and when the period for her departure 
had come, having accomplished her day’s work, she 
passed away calmly and without a struggle to the 
tealms of eternal day. 

“Mark the perfect man and behold the upright, for 
the end of that man is peace.” 

——, in Salem, N. J., 12th mo. 28th, 1861, Apigatt, 
wife of John Ogden, in the 62d year of herage. In 
her patient suffering during a long illness, she has | 
left a bright example of faith and resignation. 

lll aes 


JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO THE WESTERN INDIANS! 
IN 1804. 
(Continued from page 710.) 

llth. This day being First-day, we rested | 
ourselves and horses, and were glad to have an | 
opportunity of attending a meeting of Friends, | 
called Short Creek Meeting. A Monthly Meet- 
ing is lately established here by Redstone Quar- 
terly Meeting. About forty Friends were at | 
this mecting, and most of them were new settlers. 
The greater number had moved from North 
Carolina. The meeting was held in a log house 
or cabin, situated upon a beautiful hill, covered 
with lofty timber. The difficulties and incon- 
veniences of a new settlement, are rendered the 
more easv and tolerable, where, as in the instance 
of these Friends, a number of families, by agree- 
ment, form a settlement in the same neichbor- 
hood. In the afternoon several of them visited 
us at our lodgings, and expressed sympathy with 
Us In our undertaking. 
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12th. Proceeded on our journey; travelled 
thirty-one miles and reached Randallstown ; part 
of the day has been rainy, and the riding very 
disagreeable. We have passed through a body 
of land heavily timbered and very rich. There 
are yet but few settlements made on this tract. 
The fi:st settlers in this new country erect small 
log cabjns, which they cover with split timber 
called puncheons ; these they pin to the rafters 
with wooden pins. Nails are rarely to be found 
in any part of the house. Their floors are hewn 
out of the timber, and pinned to the sleepers 
with wooden pins. They clear their land by 
killing the timber, which is done by girdling the 
trees, that is by cutting the bark around the 
trees to the wood. They then proceed to the 
cultivation of the soil, which produces them abun- 
dant crops. 

It is a common practice with them to sow 
small grain upon the original surface, which is 
harrowed in, and such is the looseness and light- 
ness of the soil, there seems but little necessity 
for the plough in raising the first crop of grain. 

Our road led us across a water of the Ohio 
called Captena; also several streams belonging to 
a river called Stillwater; thus named from its 
slow, silent progress to the Muskingum. 

13th. This day we travelled twenty-five miles 
and reached Beathe’s Ordinary. We have had 
a very disagreeable day’s ride. A continued fall 
of rain, hail, and snow, and the road very miry 
and fatiguing to our horses. The land through 
which we have passed not quite so geod gene- 
rally as that noted yesterday. We, however, 
saw considerable bodies of excellent land, parti- 
cularly of bottoms. Some of them were of far 
greater extent than any we have heretofore met 
with, being heavily timbered and very rich. 
Searcely a settlement has yet been made in this 
tract ; deer are very plenty here. It is to be re- 
marked, that in riding the- last fifty miles, we 
have scarcely seen one of any of the descriptions 
of the feathered tribes, except owls. Birds love 
to resort to the haunts of men. 

Squirrels appear to be very numcrous, and 
are mostly of a deep black color. In the notes 
made on crossing the Alleghany Mountains, [ 
omitted to observe that the squirrels we saw 
there were mostly red, and less in size than the 
grey squirrels of Maryland. They are the most 
active squirrel I ever saw, and are called by the 
mountaineers the Chipparee Squirrel. 

We this day crossed several of the branches of 
Will’s Creek. This creek we understand derived 
its name from Will, a famous Indian, who former- 
ly had a town upon its banks called Willstown. 

14th. Travelled twenty-five miles, crossing in 
our way the main branch of Will’s Creek and a 
water called Salt Creek ; at night reached Zanes- 
ville, and lodged at M'Intire’s tavern. This is 
a town lately laid out on the Muskingum river, 
opposite to the junction of Licking creek. Its 


‘’ 
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————y 
situation is very level and handsome, and will per acre. They plant corn at the distance of 
doubtless command the trade of this new coun- two and a half to three feet apart, having six to 
try. As we approached the Muskingum, our road  zight stalks in a hill. a 
led us upon a hill of about 200 feet elevation,| In the course of this day $ journey we have 
upon which we rode for a distance of seven seen deer and turkeys in abundance, and for 
miles ; both upon our right and left hand, were | several days past have seen vast numbers of 
chains of hills about ten miles from us, in. pigeons. 
view, beariag the same westerly direction, with | 17th. Travelled fifteen miles and arrived at 
that upon which we travelled. ‘The appearance | the town of Chilicothe, where we were well en. 
of these hills revived the recollection of the! tertained at Tiffin’s tavern. The governor of 
Blue Ridge, and its parallel mountains. Several the State of Ohio resides here, who having 
mounds or burial places were to-day observed , heard of our arrival, paid us a visit in the even. 
by us. |ing and supped with us. We were pleased with 

15th. This day we travelled thirty miles and , his friendly affability. In the course of this 
lodged at a smal] hut called Trimble’s. | day’s short ride, our road led through a coutinua. 
We ferried the beautiful river Muskingum at | tion of the finest lands. 
Zanesville, where it is about 600 feet wide, rode} It is remarkable that there are unif€rml 
through’a tolerable tract of land, till we reached | three gradations of elevation, from the banks of 
a creek called Jonathan’s creek. From this | the Scioto river. The first is a bottom of about 
creek to the end of this day’s journey, a distance | one mile in extent, very level #fid covered with 
of twenty miles, we rode through land which we | black walnut, buck eye, blue ash, honey locus’, 
think preferable to any tract we have yet passed, | and sugar trees. Then upon another elevation) 
being more level, the timber heavier and the soil | of about fifteen feet, a second bottom, which ex 
very rich; many Germans are making settlements | tends from one to two miles, covered with the 
here. Several mounds fell under our observa- | s«me descriptions of timber, though heavier, aud 
tion to-day ; we also siw many deer; seventeen | the trees standing nearer together. Then an. 
of these were together in one wheat field. other elevation about the same height, which ex. 
16th. Rode thirty-two miles, and at night! tends for many miles, being a little inclined to 
were permitted to lodge under a roof called | hills; the timber composed of a great variety. 
Gray’s. We passed through New Lancaster, a| People are settling fast upon this tract, and 
town lately laid out, and situated on the great |several mills are already erected upon a creek 
Hock-hocking river, as it is ealled upon the | belonging to the Scjeto, which we crossed, called 
maps. Its size greatly disappointed me ; an ac- | the Killakanik. . ; 
tive man may jump from one of its banks to the; Ou our way we turned aside from our road 
other at New Lancaster. [to view an ancient fortification. This fortifica 
This town as well as the neighboring country, | tion is on the Scioto bottom adjacent to the river, 
is being rapidly settled by Germans. During | andeis shaped thus. 
our day’s ride, the extraordinary beauty of the 
country,as well as the superior excellency of the 
land, excited our admiration. Now and then a 
prairie or natural meadow containing from fifty 
to two hundred acres, apparently a perfect level, 
having neither tree, shrub, stump, or stone, and 
the soil the deepest black I ever saw in any com- 
position of earths, attracted our notice. These 
were surrounded by higher ground, covered with 
lofty timber, extending to the next prairie, and 
thus on till we reached a tract called the Piqua 
Plains. Here our adwiration was afresh excited 
by a view of the most beautiful scenery we had 
yet met with. This tract is perfectly level ; it is 
situated upon the Scioto river, is seven miles in 
length, and generally three miles in width, hav- 
ing neither tree, stone or shrub, and composed 
of the black earth above described ; it is in part 
under cultivation. About the centre of the} ancient Fortification on Scioto River. A pictorial representi- 
prairie isa circular mound of large diameter, | jor otths Midian antiquity: mara a 
and about forty feet in height, cast up by art. 


It is covered with lofty timber. The people| The bank of earth thrown up around the for 
who cultivate these plains find them to produce | tification is about six feet high, surrounded by 
from cighty to one hundred bushels of Indian |a ditch upon the outside, now four feet in width, 
corn, aud from forty to fifty bushels of wheat }and as many in depth. The bank is covered 
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a ceaesiiiiaiiaaeds 
with lofty timber, as is also the ground within diameter, and about thirty feet perpendicular 
the intrenchment. There are several mounds height. 

such as have heretofore been described in the 

vicinity, and within the town of Chilicothe there 

is another fortification of which the diameter is 

about 450 feet. Near this is the largest mound 

we have seen, being 100 feet in diameter, and 

thirty feet in height, and is a globular figure of 

reat regularity. Three miles below the town 

of Chilicothe, and between the Scioto and Paint 

Creek, and near their junction, is a fortification 

of the fullowing figure : 


te! Ld 
Containing 30 Acres. 
/ i aN 


™~ ; Ancient Fortification on Paint Creek, near Chilicothe, contain- 
The banks of this ancient work are about six ing within the embankments nearly one hundred acres. 
feet in height. Theeight small circles opposiie} The remaining eight small circles represent 
the openings or gates are mounds of considerable | mounds which are from eighty to one hundred feet 
size. . ‘ |in diameter, and from twenty-five to thirty feet 
Thad omitted to mention, that on the east} perpendicular height, being also globular figures, 
bank of the Scioto, nearly opposite Chilicothe, | and all covered with lofty timber. The semi- 
we measured to-day a sycamore tree which was | circle (C) is a bank of earth thrown up to the 
sixteen feet in diameter. The tree is hollow, | height of about three feet, its diameter about 
and measures thirteen feet across the hollow. | one hundred and fifty feet. 
New settlers have frequently encamped inthis} Near the outer banks of this extraordinary 
tree with their families, whilst they were making | fortification are many large holes in the earth, 
choice of Jand to settle upon. *s at least one hundred feet in diameter, and of 
18th. Proceeded upon our journey fifteen | considerable depth. These are no doubt places 
miles and lodged at Platter’s tavern. On our| out of which the earth was iu part taken for 
wiy We passed mary mounds. Several of them | making this work of labor. 
were of the shape and size of the one described} The land through which we have passed to- 
in the town of Chilicothe. Our attention was| day, isa continuation of a country, very level 
also arrested by the appearance of a bank thrown | and beautiful, being situated on Paint Creck ; 
up at some distance from our road ; on riding to| the soil, the same in appearance as that de- 
it we found it to be a very extensive fortifica- | scribed yesterday, nothing seeming to indicate 
tion. It is situated upon a level plain near | its superior richness, unless it be the size of its 
Paint Creck, one of the waters of the Scioto | timber. The heaviest and most towering trees 
tiver. As this isa work of great labor and curi- | we have seen, we met with to-day. Our progress 
osity, I shall be minute in my description and | was impeded by our curiosity to take the girth 
give the following figure. of many of the trees; we measured white oaks 
_ The bank which is cast up for the fortification | which were from seven to eight feet in diameter ; 
is now fully four feet in height, and thirty-three | walnuts, six to seven feet four inches; elms, six 
in width, at the base covered with lofty timber. | to six feet eight inches; ash, five feet, and 
The figure marked (A) is a very regular oval honey locusts four feet in diameter; the girths 
mound 500 feet in diameter, from one extremity ; taken eight feet above the surface of the earth. 
to another the longest way, and 300 feet in: These trees carried their thickness to an amazing 
diameter the other way ; perpendicular height is | height. 
about thirty feet. This mound is paved over; We also measured a few sycamore trees, and 
with stone, and has upon it trees of large size, as | most of them were from eight to ten feet in 
well as the remains of decaying trees, which diameter; one of the sycamores we measured 
after acquiring their full growth have fallen. ' which was eight feet in diameter, continued its 
he two circles marked (B) are very perfect, thickness forty-five feet without a limb, its top 
globular figures. They are one hundred feet-in | very branching and large. While we were admir- 
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ing it, Philip Dennis* suggested an opinion 
that this tree, could it be split-into cord-wood 
after the common manner, would measure forty 
cords. At first we questioned the statement, 
but upon making a calculation, became con- 
vineed that his estimate was within bounds. 

These were not trees singled out as the only 
monuments; we turned not aside to search for 
them, but measured such as fell under our own 
observation in passing over our road. It is more 
than probable that there are trees in the same 
tract larger than any we saw. Few settlements 
are yet made here. 


(To be continued.) 








ter 
“TT IS MORE BLESSED.” 


‘* Give! as the morning that flows out of heaven; 
Give ! as the waves when their channel is riven ; 
Give! as free air and sunshine are given; 
Lavishly, utterly, joyfully give. 
Not the waste drops of thy cup overflowing, 
Not the faint sparks of thy hearth ever glowing, 
Not a pale bud from the June roses blowing ; 
Give, as He gave thee, who gave thee to live. 
Pour out thy love, like the rush of a river, 
Wasting its waters, forever and ever, 
Through the burnt sands that reward not the giver ; 
Silent or songful, thou nearest the sea. 
Scatter thy life, as the summer showers pouring ! 
What if no bird through the pearl-rain is soaring ? 
What if no blossom looks upward adoring? 
Look to the life that was lavished for thee! 


So the wild wind strews its perfumed caresses, 

Evil and thankless the desert it blesses, 

Bitter the wave that its soft pinion presses, 
Never it ceaseth to whisper and sing. 

What if the hard heart give thorns for thy roses? 

What if on rocks thy tired bosom reposes ? 

Sweetest is music with minor-keyed closes, 
Fairest the vines that on ruin will cling. 

Almost the day of thy giving is over: 

Ere from the grass dies the bee-haunted clover, 
Thou wilt have vanished from friend and from lover ; 
What shall thy longing avail in the grave ? 
Give, as the heart gives, whose fetters are breaking, 
Life, love, and hope, all thy dreams and thy waking, 

Soon heaven’s river thy soul-fever slaking, 
Thou shalt know God, and the gift that He gave.” 
aia 
From the Continental Monthly, 
SPINNING. 
Dearest mother, let me go; 
Iam tired of this.spinning, yet the whizzing wheel 
goes round, 
Till my brain is dull and dizzy with its ceaseless, 
humming sound. 
Ican heara little blue-bird, chirping sweetly in yon 
tree ; 


And he would not stay there, mother, if he were not 
calling me, 


Oh ! in pity, let me go; 


I have spun the flaxen thread, until my aching fingers 
drop ; 
’ 





* Philip Dennis was an intelligent and laborious 
agriculturist, and was familiar with the rules for 
measuring and cutting wood. 
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And my weary feet will falter, though the whizz} 


wheel should stop. 8 
I can see the sunny meadow where the gayest flowery 
grow ; 
And I long to weave a garland ;—dearest mother, let 
me go. 


Nay, be patient, eager child ; 

Summer smiles beyond the doorway, but ster 
poverty is here ; 

We must give her faithful service, if her frown we 
would not fear. 

Spin on cheerly, little daughter, till your needfy 
task is done, 

Then go forth with bird and blossom, at the setting 
of the sun. 


Wait thou, also, troubled soul; 

Thou may’st look beyond the river, where the white. 
robed angels stand ; 

Hear the faint, celestial music, wafted from the sum. 
mer land ; 

But thou cans’t not leave thy labor ;—when thy 
thread is duly spun, 

Thou shalt flee on flashing pinions, at the setting of 
the sun. 


—_—__-~ee—- ____ 


FARMING, A SCIENCE. 


There is no business 
demanding such varied 
acquirements and such 
extensive knowledge— 
none that affords such 
full scope for the highest 
intellectual powers—as 
that of farming. The 
farmer has to deal with 
the works of nature, ere 
ated by an all wise power, 
—an Almighty hand— 
by that same mysterious 
Power that set the flam- 
ing comet on its rapid 
course, and whose ways 
, and works are past find. 
ing out. The farmer has to deal with the earth 

—learn its different characteristics and capabili- 
ties, and its adaptation to the various plants he 
cultivates, the way to remedy its defects and ap 
propriate its riches. The air and the seasons, 
too, must be his study ; for they materially affect 
his interest, sometimes giving him a golden bar 
vest, at others bringing rust and blight upon his 
crops and prospects. He must know something 
of vegetable physiology—and the more the bet 
ter—for every day during the growing season he 
performs work for the growth of his crops, 
founded on the laws which govern vegetable life, 
and without this knowledge he labors in the 
dark, or follows the leading of those who may 
be as ignorant as himsclf. He should know the 
best means of growing those plants that are valt- 
able, and the best way of destroying those that 
are noxious. ~ 

This would seem to be enough to require of 
one man, for the successful prosecution of on 
profession, and yet the farmer cannot stop here 
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He must know somewhat of the habits of the | 
hundreds of insects that prey upon his crops, and 
threaten their destruction, or he cannot hope to 
wage a successful war against them ; and above 
all, he must learn and distinguish between friend 
and foe, or he will not only destroy those that are 
innocent, but those who are his best helpers. The 
various domestic animals—the noble horse, the 
ox, the sheep—all require his care in health and 
sickness. He must be their guide and protector 
as well as their physician in ordinary cases. The 
farmer must be a mechanic, for the recent and 
general introduction of complicated machinery 
upon the farm renders this absolutely necessary. 
The reaping-machine, the seed drill, the thresh- 
ing machine, ete., require care and skill in work- 
ng. 
"Tn addition to all this, the farmer must be a 
merchant. He must be able to judge where and 
when to sell the various products of his farm. 
Many thousands of dollars are every year lost to 
the farming interests for the lack of a little com- 
mercial ability. Wool, and cattle, and butter, 
and cheese are often bought up by speculators 
at prices far below their real value. In view of 
the vast acquirements needed by the farmer, we 
are led to exclaim, with one of old, ‘“‘ Who is 
competent to this work?” We have never seen 
one who was master of his profession. — Rural 
New Yorker. 
OFFICIAL CIRCULAR ON THE CULTURE OF 
COTTON. 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 16.—The Commissioner 
of Patents has issued a circular in which he 
says:— The cultivation of cotton in the Free 
States is beginning to attract general attention. 
To prevent failures in its cultivation, it is proper 
to remark, that it is a principle in vegetable phy- 
siclogy that tropical plants can never be accli- 
mated North, except by a repeated reproduction 
of new varieties from the seed. The attempt to 
acclimate the Sea Island Cotton, such as is now 
being brought from Hilton Head, would provea 
failure in any portion of the Free States. 

The only variety that is capable of successful 
cultivation in those sections, now seeking its in- 
troduction, is the green seed cotton, such as is 
now being raised extensively in Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Tennessee and portions of Kentucky, and 
which produces the white fibre. The seed 
should be obtained from these localities. The 
modifications of soil and climate will influence 
the size of the plant, the length and fineness of 
the fibre, and the product of the crop; but no 
reasonable doubt is entertained of the success of 
the culture in all the mild portions of the Middle 
States, and efforts are now being made to procure 
the proper seeds for distribution. 

CULTIVATION OF SORGHO. 
The Commissioner further says : 
“The results of the cultivation of sorgho the 
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past year settle the question of its entire practi- 
cal success, and that one of the difficulties pre- 
senting itself isthe want of pure seed. To meet 
this want, this division has ordered seed from 
France for distribution the ensuing spring. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that the same 
causes which have produced deterioration here 
exist there, and well-grounded apprehensions are 
entertained that seed thus imported may not be 
free from suspicion. Farmers interested should 
secure pure seed from among themselves when 
it is possible, as the season is so far advanced 
that direct importations from Africa or China 
would be impracticable. 


——-4gp————___ 


CO-OPERATIVE TRADE IN ENGLAND. 


While the aristocracy of England are giving 
evidence of their debasement, the middle and 
lower classes are- showing themselves the true 
descendants of their independent and sensible 
forefathers. A new system of things has arisen 
among them,-the significance of which is 
scarcely appreciated in their own country, and 
the very existence of which has hardly been 
noticed in America. We refer to the raising of 
co-operative trade societies, especially among 
the clear-headed factory operatives of Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire. We learn from the 
“Companion to the Year Book,” publisbed in 
London, that within the last six years, there has 
been “a most startling development’’ of co- 
operative trade in those districts ; and that there 
are already sixty-fonr of the co-operative trade 
societies, with branches in one hundred and 
twenty-six towns. “The terrible amount of 
ruin and suffering occasioned by the numerous 
ill-advised and futile strikes which have taken 
place of late years, amongst the industrial class, 
has naturally led many of the more intelligent 
members of that class to consider the possibility 
of devising some method of settling the vexed 
questions which arise from the <conflicting 
claims of capital and labor.” The failure of the 
Ateliers Nationaux, in France, has led English 
thinkers to a profounder investigation of such 
matters, which has resulted in the establishment 
of these successful co-operative stores and 
factories, in which seven millions of dollars are 
already invested. These stores are supported by 
the aid of capital subscribed by workingmen, 
who receive a fixed annual percentage on the 
amount of capital subscribed, and also share the 
profits remaining, after the payment of interest 
among themselves, in proportion to the amount 
of purchases made at the stores. 

The author of the article in the Companion, 
Mr. Plummer, has visited the principal centres 
of this new system, at Leeds, Rochdale, Brad- 
ford, Manchester, &c. That at Leeds, he says, 
was formed because of the adulteration of flour 
by the dealers ; that at Rochdale, because of the 
failure and swindling of saving banks: but he 
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takes rather a narrow view of causes. It was 
about fifteen years ago that the Rochdale affair 
started, with a few pounds. It now does a 
business of $1,000,000 a year,and has gradually 
added to its original provision stores all branches 
of trade, till now it possesses a great cotton 
factory. 

Every customer at the stores receives a tin 
ticket, representing the amount of each purchase 
made byhim. When the profits are declared at 
the end of each quarter, a sum is set aside to 
enable the yearly interest to be paid on the 
shares. After this, two and half per cent. of the 
whole profits is devoted to educational purposes, 
and the rest is divided as above. ‘The suc- 
cess and increasing magnitude of these societies,’’ 
says Mr. Plummer, “has led many of the 
soundest disciples of political economy, such as 
John Stuart Mill, to believe that in co-opera- 
tion will be found the long sought means of 
reconciling capital with labor.’ Mr. Wm. 
Chambers states that “it seems almost as if we 
now, for the first time, had got hold of that for 
which philanthropists had been blindly groping, 
and found a solution of the most perplexing 
problems in social economics.” 

Although our industrial classes are not yet 
as badly off as are those of England, their suffer- 
ings arise from the very causes which have made 
the “operatives” of Britain a by-word. It 
would be well for all in this land who are not 
possessed of great wealth, to consider the system 
we have briefly described.— Exchange Paper. 

1, 
From the Carlisle (England) Examiner. 
A LEARNED WORKINGMAN. 


As an instructive example of what it is in the | 
power of workingmen to do to educate them- 
selves, and as furnishing an extraordinary in- 
stance of the pursuit and acquisition of know- 
ledge under difficulties, we give the following 
brief sketch of the life of J. A. Langford, a 
workingman of Birmingham, and the author of 
numerous instructive works. Mr. Langford, | 
though now holding the position of Secretary to 
the Aston Hall Park Company, in the above- | 
named town, has, until within the last two or 
three years, and up to the time when his talents 
and acquirements secured for him his present 
situation, worked as a chairmaker and printer, 
he, in addition to all his other knowledge, hav- | 
ing learned both trades. 

He was born in Birmingham in the year 1823, | 
his father being a chairmaker there in very hum- | 
ble circumstances. At the age of ten, when he 
had barely learned to read and write, the neces- | 
sities of his parents compelled them to withdraw | 
him from school, and put him to work to assist | 
in maintaining the family. He was apprenticed 
to his father’s trade, the regular hours of work 
at it being from 5 A. M. to7 P.M. But, like 
many other sons of genius in the same condition, 
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he was even at that early age possessed with an 
unquenchable thirst for knowledge, and he te. 
resolved, since he could not hope for assistance 
from others, to use his utmost efforts to educate 
himself. 

For this purpose he resolutely denied himself 
all the little luxuries which are so attractive tg 
the young, and many of the necessaries of life ag 
well, that he might have the wherewithal to pur. 
chase the necessary books, and it hardly requires 
to be told that it was by no means so easy fora 
poor youth to purchase, or otherwise procure, 
books twenty years ago as it is now. To enable 
him to do this more effectually, it was his prae. 
tice, during the whole period of his apprentice. 
ship, to work overtime, from seven till eleven at 
night, after which he engaged in study till two 
in the morning, leaving himself only two o 
three hours for sleep. And so he went on for 
years with unfaltering perseverance and deter. 
mination, making himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the English language and literature. 

As soon as this was accomplished he turned 
his attention to languages, and after two or three 
years of the same hard toil and diligent and uw. 
remitting study, and still without any assistanee 
but what was derived from books, succeeded in 
mastering Latin, French and German. He also, 
shortly after the expiry of his apprenticeship to 
his father’s trade, learned that of a printer, one 
offering great opportunities of acquiring know. 
ledge, at which he worked for five years, and 
till he obtained the situation he now holds 
Still as ardent as ever in the pursuit of know. 
ledge, he is at present engaged in the study of 
Spanish and Italian, and has made great pr 
gress in acquiring these languages. 

scomentetilldbiianntonsi 
THE RHINOCEROS’S FRIEND. 

The rhinoceros’s best friend, and the rhinocercs 
hunters most tiresome enemy, is a litttle bird, 
the Buphaga Africana, yulyarly known as the 
rhinoceros bird. It constantly attends on the 
huge beast, feeding on the ticks that infest its 
hide, the bird’s long claws and elastic tail en 
bling it to hold fast to whatever portion of the 
animal it fancies. If it rendered the rhinocerss 
no further service than ridding him of these 
biting pests, it would deserve his gratitude ; but, 
in addition it does him the favor of warning him 
of the approach of the hunter. With ears # 
busy as its beak, the little sentinel detects dan 
ger afar off, and at once shoots up into the ait, 
uttering a sharp and peculiar note, which the 
rhinoceros is not slow to understand and take 
advantage of; he does not wait to make inquiry, 
but makes off at once. Cumming asserts that 
when the rhinoceros is asleep, and the Buphaga 
fails to wake him with its voice, it will peck the 
inside of his ears, and otherwise exert itself to 
rouse its thick-headed friend.—- Wild Sports of 
the World. 
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ITEMS. 


DOMESTIC. 


INT 


Tue Satt Question.—The Committee of Select 
Council, appointed to consider the question of salt 
or no salt upon the Passenger Railway tracks, held 
another meeting, when several interesting statements 
were made by several scientific gentlemen. Thus far 
the evidence as regards health, &., seems to be on 
the side of salt, but the injurious effect upon the feet of 
horses, and the wheels of vehicles, has not been 
denied. In New York the same question has been 
under discussion, and the City Councils have pro- 
hibited the use of salt by the Railway Companies. 


Ex-President Tyler died at Richmond on the 17th 
inst., after a very brief illness. 


A special message has been recieved at Washington, 
from Gen. Burnside, dated Hatteras Inlet, N. C., 
where the Expedition arrived on the 18th, after meet- 
ing with severe storms ; only one vessel, the New York, 
is reported as lost, together with three persons drown- 
ed in attempting to leave the shore to render assis- 
tance to that ship. 


Firax Corron.—Ex¢ellent prints are now manufac- 
tured from the newly-invented Fibrilia, or flax cot- 
ton, with an admixture of twenty-five per cent. of 
cotton. The cloth is stated to be decidedly superior 
to cotton fabric, while the raw material can be 
afforded for seven cents per pound.—Providence 
Journal. 


Ax Ancrent Oax.—A stately oak was cut near 
Rochester, N. Y., a day or two since, which was 30 | 
feet long, measured 15 feet 9 inches in circumference 
at the base, and was estimated to weigh over | 
twelve tons. By counting the rings or annual 
layers of wood, it was found that there were over 
twenty to the inch, which would, by this estimate, 
have made this ancient oak over 630 years of age. 


ILuinois Corree.—Geo. R, Hoffman, of Effingham 
county, Ill., last year raised two bushels of coffee nearly 
identical with the Rio coffee. The seed was sent to 
him three years ago from Australia. It is unproduc- 
tive the first year, bearing a little the second year, 
and is most productive the third season. At his esti- 
mate thirty bushels can be grown per acre. 


A Porpvutan Autnor.—The sale of Hugh Miller’s 
works has been much larger in this country than in 
Great Britain. The ‘“ Testimony of the Rocks” has 
reached a sale of 27,000 copies in England, and the 
same in America. Next comes the “ Footprints of 
the Creator,” in which the American sale has entire- 
ly outstripped the English, the former being upwards 
of 19,000, and the latter 16,000. The “Old Red 
Sandstone” has sold 16,000 here to 9000 in England ; 
the “Schools and Schoolmasters,” 16,000 here to 
10,000 of the English; and the “ First Impressions 
of England” 9000, against 6000 in Black’s edition. 


FOREIGN. 


Exgtanp.—The announcement of the adjustment 
of the Trent affair, was received with the greatest 
satisfactionin England. 


In France and Russia the same satisfaction at the 
settlement of the difficulty was expressed ; and the 
St. Petersburg Journal published an article congratu- 
lating Secretary Seward on the uprightness and in- 
telligence of his policy, and demanding that the Trent 
affair become the starting point of negotiations by the 
Powers of the common principles upon the question 
of neutral flags. 


A violent earthquake had occurred in Greece. 
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It is in comtemplation, to enlarge the Jardin 
des Plantes, in Paris, by adding to it the ground on 
which the Halle aux Vins now stands, which would 
make the garden one of the largest of its kind in the 
world. 


A whirpool, some three hundred and sixty feet in 
diameter, has been formed in the sea near Torre del 
Greco, by the late eruption of Vesuvius. The sound- 
ing gave twenty-three fathoms of water, and the 
plummet brought up sand and sulphur. Froma part 
of the circumference a tail, so to call it, about sixty 
feet in width, run aways in the direction of Sorren- 
to, and is of a beautiful light green color. All the 
water here was tepid, had astrong sulphurous smell, 
and many fish ‘have been destroyed. The eruption 
of Vesuvius appears to be increasing at latest dates 
instead of subsiding. 

There are eleven craters above Torre del Greco, 
all emitting sulphurous vapors, and the largest is 
from seventy to eighty feet deep and one hundred 
feet wide. From this point, after heavy rumblings 
and heavings of the surface, the ground was split 
open, and a fiery fissure was made almost to the out- 
skirts of the city, through which the dread unseen 
power passed, opening the streets and laying bare 
some parts of the former buried town, and then run- 
ning into the sea. Strangers are coming from» all 
parts of Europe to Naples to behold Vesuvius in its 
glorious burning and devastating anger. 

During the late eruption of Vesuvius the people for 
miles around had to use umbrellas to ward off the 
showers of dust which fell, reaching far beyond Capri 
and Salerno. The first appearance of the eruption is 
thus happily described by a correspondent of the Lon- 

on Atheneum: “ When I first saw the eruption I 
was walking with a friend, and happening to look 
over the inclination of a mountain which cut the sea 
and the distant prospect, I saw what appeared to me 
to be a vast pine, and yet I said, rubbing my eyes, I 
do not remember one on that spot ; it cannot be a pine, 
it must be smoke from Vesuvius; and so it was, and 
at this, the commencement of the eruption, we could 
see the mighty mass from the roots which were fixed 
in the base of the mountain, growing up with wonder- 
ful rapidity to a gigantic tree which touched the very 
heavens, and then spread its branches south and east 
and west, until the coast, sea, everything, was hidden 
from view. I never witnessed anything grander than 
the vast masses of smoke which rose and rolled over 
one another in magnificent involutions.” 


—- —~1)8r 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour and Meat.—The unfavorable tenor of the 
foreign advices by the Europa has somewhat flatten- 
ed the market. The export demand is quite dull. 
About 500 bbls. were sold at $5 25 a $5 62 for super- 
fine and extra. Sales to retailers and bakers range 
from $5 25 to $5 37 for superfine; $5 50 a 5 75 for 
extras ; $5 75 a $6 25 for Ohio extra, and $5 37} a 
$6 75 for fancy lots—according to quality. Rye 
Flour is worth $3 75, and Pennsylvania Corn Meal 
$3 per bbl. 

Grain.—The offerings of Wheat are small, and 
prices are steady. Sales at $1 32 a $135 for Penn- 
sylvania red and $1 40150 for white. Sales of 
Pennsylvania Rye at 72 a 73c., in store. In Corn 
there is less activity, and prices are rather weak. 
Sales of yellow at 59 cents. Oats are very quiet at 
38 a 39 cents for both Delaware and Pennsylvania. 
Sales of New York Barley at 75 a 80 cents, and Penn- 
sylvania at 68 a 75 cents. 

Sreps.—Cloverseed is very quiet, at $4 50a 4 62 
per 64 pounds. Timothy is quoted at $1 63 a 1 75. 
Flaxseed is worth $2 10. 
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A PORTION OF THE 
PUBLICATIONS OF T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 


Nos. 17 and 19 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, 2d floor. | 


The Story of Thomas Ellwood. 
S. P. 18mo., cloth ... 


A Retrospect of Early Quakerism : being 
Extracts from the Records of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, and the Meetings com- 
posing it. To whichis prefixed an Account 
of their First Establishment. By Ezra Mich- 
ener, M.D. 8vo., 434 pages sheep...........+. 

cloth 

A Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gos- 
pel Promise, for the encouragement of those 
who may be ready to perish. Compiled by 
Jane Johnson. 16mo., 238 pages, cloth..... 

Conversation and Discussions of Thomas 
Story, Compiled by Nathaniel Richardson. 
12mo., 350 pages, cloth 

An Exposition of the Church of Christ 
and its Doctrines: forming a Supplement 
to the End of Controversy Controverted. 
By John J. White. 12mo., 233 pages, cloth. 

Memoir of Jacob Ritter. 18mo.; cloth..... 

Paper Juveniles, in six varictics, each, per 
REN cavkiivaks bax snsnccatonsnasncgbsiguesiabses tonaqones 

A Pable of Faith, paper, per dozen 37 

Thoughts for Children, 32mo., cloth 

Memoir and Letters of Harriet J. Moore, 
18mo., cloth 

Association in its Commercial, Moral 
and Religious Aspect, a Lecture by Wm. 
Bennett, of London, 12mo., paper 7 


3] 


+ STORE PROPERTY AND FARM FOR RENT.— 
“| A large and convenient store and dwelling 
rouse, with barn and out buildings, and seventy 


acres of good farm land, situated at upper Green- | 


wich, opposite the Friends’ Meeting House, Glouces- 
ter county, N. J., where a very good business is done 
in the store, and a light stock of goods now on hand 
can be had low. A very desirable situation for a 
family of Friends. Terms favorable; possession on 
the 25th of 3d mo. next. 
Address, WILLIAM HAINES, 
Clarksboro, Gloucester Co., N. J. 
1 mo. 18, 1862.—4t. 


& SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR RENT.—A large and 

‘| commodious dwelling and school-room, situa- 
ted in the village of Fallsington, and convenient to 
Friends’ Meeting, where a boarding school has been 
successfully kept for the last four years, for rent on 
favorable terms. For particulars address either 
James R. Stackhouse, or William Satterthwaite, Falls- 
ington, Bucks Co., Pa., or Mark Palmer, Edgewood, 


Bucks Co., Pa. 12 mo. 28—6t. 
SUBSCRIBER to this paper is desirous of ob- 

A taining the following numbers to complete his 
set, and the publisher is authorized to purchase 
them, for which four cents for each number will be 
paid, if delivered at this Office. 

Vol. IL—1, 2, 3, 4, 50. 

“ TIT.—42, 
IV.—15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 52. 

“ VI.—11. 
“  VIII.—39. 


a“ 


25 


75 | 


15 | through Dispatch will receive prompt attention. 


12 | 


TELLIGENCER. 


—— 

E | cuater Gon Wa. Heacocx, General Pyy. 

| \)_ nishing Undertaker, No. 18 North Ninth Street 

| Philadelphia. , 

Also, Furniture made to order, repaired, varnished 
and upholstered. Matresses made and repaired, 

| Removals and Packing of Furniture carefully 


15 , attended to. 


{ 1 mo. 4, 1862.—1 yr. 
\ EMOVAL.—_GENERAL BOOK BINDERy, 
Cuartes H. Maror takes this method of inform. 

ing the public that he has removed his Bindery from 
rthe old premises, rear of 52 North Sixth Street, to 


1 75 | the more convenient and accessible location, No. % 
1 50 | North Sixth Street, (Second Story,) opposite the City ' 


Bank, where he hopes, by unremitting personal at. 
tention to business, to keep all his old friends and 
make many new ones. Large and small orders to the 
Trade on the most Liberal Terms ; also, Jos Biypiyg 
| in every style: Magazines, Scrap Books, &c., &e., 

handsomely and well bound to order at reasonable 
j rates. Missing Numbers supplied when practicable, 


(0) Old and rare books carefully rebound. Friends’ 


Periodicals, &e. (The Friend, Friends’ Intelligencer and 
Review,) and other Friends’ Books, bound in neatand 
| durable styles. Country Friends will find this a con. 
vehient and central place to call; or their orders 


Book anp Jos Printinc—Books, Pamphlets, Bill- 
| Heads, Circulars, Cards, Labels, Coal and other 
| Tickets, &c., &c., printed by Steam Power, neatly 

and with despatch, at the Lowest Prices. 
| Tht Subscriber has published a new edition of the 
| New Testament, printed in a clear, open-faced type, 
| 600 pp. 12mo., being very suitable for Schools and 
| Families, convenient to handle, and pleasant to the 
| eyes of old persons. Furnished with a Map of Pales- 
' tine for reference. CHARLES H. MAROT, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, 
No. 25 North 6th St. (2d Story,) opposite City Bank. 
10th mo. 19, 1861—lyr. 


‘styant Lhvaton Ayitial’ 


| MERCANTILE COLLEGE, 8. E. corner Chestnut and 
| Seventh Sts., Philadelphia. The purchase of scholar 
| ship for Full Course entitles the holder to unlimited 
| tuition in our nine Colleges located in large cities 
| from New York to St. Louis. Best works on Book 
Keeping, Penmanship, Commercial Law, Phonogra- 
phy, Arithmetic, &c. for sale. Young men wishing 
thorough preparation and introduction to business, 
should enter these Colleges. Write for information. 
| 11 mo, 30, 186!—ly. 


| ¥ ) M. STILL, dealer in STOVES, RANGES, Lehigh 
| \ and Schuylkill COAL, &c. &c., No. 107 North 
Fifth street. 

A general assortment of Cooking, Parlor and 
Chamber Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, &c., constantly 
on hand. Repairing carefully attended to. 

Rerersyces—J. M. McKim, Samuel Rhoads, Dill- 
wyn Parrish, Prof. C. D. Cleveland, Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, James Mott, Thomas. Williamson, W. 3 
Furness. 9th mo. 14th, 1861—6 m. 


—— ef) 


“a, glee STORE. Silk, Beaver and ttt 


} 
‘ 


Hats, Bfench and American Felts, Men’s and 
Boy’s Capsy€hildren’s Hats and Caps. 
STRAW. GOODS in great variety. 
order at shyrt notice. 


+ 


Amos J. MIcHENER. 
4th mo. 6th, 1861—ly. 


Hats made té 


CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chagtnut Ste., 


Philada. 





